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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Phantasie  Opus  17  by  Robert  Schumann  was  written  in  1836  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  Beethoven.  A  Beethoven  Memorial  Committee  had 
been  formed  with  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  erect  a  monument,  and 
Schumann  offered  the  royalties  received  from  the  writing  of  the  Phantasie 
to  the  Committee.  The  work  originally  was  to  have  depicted  Beethoven’s 
life  with  three  movements  titled  "Ruins,"  "Triumphal  Arch,"  and  "Wreath 
of  Stars,"  comprising  a  grand  sonata  entitled  Obolus  for  Beethoven’s 
monument.  The  titles  were  later  omitted  and  the  work  was  published  in 
April,  1839,  as  Phantasie.  Between  1836  and  the  date  of  publication 
Schumann’s  titles  for  the  movements  underwent  changes  as  recorded  in  the 
following  letter  : 

Florestan  and  Eusebius  desire  to  contribute  to  Beethoven's 
monument  and  have  written  something  for  the  purpose  under 
the  following  title:  Ruins,  Trophies,  Palms.  Grand  Sonata 

for  the  Pianoforte  for  Beethoven's  monument  by  _ . 

I  have  an  idea  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  brought  out,  and 
have  managed  something  very  special,  appropriate  to  the 
importance  of  the  object.  A  black  cover,  or  better  still, 
binding  with  gold  ornamentation  bearing  in  gold  letters  the 
words:  Obolus  for  Beethoven’s  monument.  On  the  chief 
title  page  pa 1ml eaves  might  perhaps  droop  over  the  words 
of  the  top  line....  The  Sonata  is  in  itself,  too, 
sufficiently  notable.  The  Adagio  of  the  A  major  Symphony 
(Beethoven)  is  quoted  in  the  Palms. 1 

Kistner  was  to  have  been  the  publisher,  but  the  Phantasie  was  eventually 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  On  completion  of  the  work,  Schumann 
had  written  to  Clara: 


^Schumann's  letter  to  his  editor,  Kistner,  1836,  quoted  by  Joan  Chissell. 
Schumann  Piano  Music  (London:  BBC,  1972),  p.  34. 
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I  have  besides  finished  a  Phantasie  in  three  movements, 
which  I  had  sketched  out,  all  but  the  details,  in  June 
1836.  I  think  the  first  movement  is  more  impassioned  ^ 
than  anything  I  have  ever  written  -  a  deep  lament  for  you. 

[17  March  1838] 

Tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  Phantasie.  Does  it  not  conjure 
up  many  images  in  your  mind?  I  like  this  melody  best 
[Ex.  l].  I  suppose  you  are  the  ’note'  in  the  motto?  I 
almost  think  you  must  be.^  [9  June  1839] 

Example  1 . 


The  dedication  of  the  work  was  to  Franz  Liszt  who  had  offered 

to  pay  the  cost  of  the  statue.  A  motto  by  Fr.  Schlegel  is  written  at 

the  head  of  the  score: 

Durch  alle  T8ne  tftnet 
Im  bunten  Erdentraum 
Ein  leiser  Ton  gezogen 
Fur  den,  der  heimlich  lauschet. 

Through  all  the  tones 
Here  on  this  earth  dream 
There  is  one  tone  of  silence 
For  him  who  wishes  to  hear. 

If  Clara  is  the  note  (tone)  in  the  motto,  as  Schumann  suggests  in  his 
letter  of  1839,  then  perhaps  he  himself  is  the  secret  listener  referred 
to  in  the  last  line  of  the  motto. 

Musical  quotations  from  Beethoven’s  song  cycle  An  die  feme 


2Ibid.  p.  35. 
3 Ibid.  p.  35. 
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Geliebte  are  found  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Phantasie  (156-160, 
295-309). 

Example  2. 

(a)  An  die  feme  Geliebte 


(b)  First  movement  (295-309) 


Robert  Haven  Schauffler  points  out  that  this  melody  was  used  by  several 
composers  before  Beethoven,  including  Mozart  ("Adagio"  of  the  Viola 
Quintet  in  B  flat  major,  K.  174)  and  J.H.  Schein’s  Banchetto  musicale.^ 
It  seems  probable  that  Schumann  made  intentional  reference  to  Beethoven 
because  the  work  was  written  as  a  tribute  to  Beethoven  and  the  text  of 

4 

Florestan:  The  Life  and  Work  of  Robert  Schumann,  (p.  314). 
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the  song,  "Accept,  then,  these  melodies  that  I  sang  for  you,  my  love  ", 
appears  to  contain  a  direct  reference  to  Clara  Wieck.  The  Phantasie 
was  composed  during  an  emotionally  turbulent  period  of  Schumann’s  life 
when  he  was  struggling  for  the  hand  of  Clara.  The  possibility  of  Clara 
being  "the  distant  beloved"  in  Schumann’s  mind  seems  likely. 

Schumann  in  his  letter  to  Kistner  mentioned  the  use  in  the 
Phantasie  of  a  passage  from  Beethoven’s  Symphony  No.  7  (see  p.  l). 

Yonty  Solomon  suggested  that  the  idea  was  abandoned.  It  is  notable  that 
nowhere  in  Symphony  No.  7  is  there  an  "Adagio"  marking  which  Schumann 
claimed  he  had  quoted  in  the  Phantasie.  The  symphony  was  written  in 
1811  and  1812.  During  the  summer  of  1811  Beethoven  wrote  letters  to 
the  Immortal  Beloved  and  in  the  following  year  he  wrote  An  die  feme 
Geliebte.  Schumann  had  himself  decided  that  the  Allegretto  (second 
movement)  of  the  symphony  represented  a  country  wedding.  Perhaps  these 
factors,  combined  with  Schumann’s  love  for  Clara,  are  the  reasons  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  quotation  from  An  die  feme  Geliebte  and  the  state¬ 


ment  made  by  Schumann  with  reference  to  Beethoven’s  Symphony  No.  7. 


Structural  Analysis  of  First  Movement* 
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*Large  case  letters  (A,  B,  etc.)  refer  to  large  structural  divisions.  Small  case  letters  (a 
refer  to  smaller  structural  divisions.  Numbers  refer  to  bar  and  beat  numbers. 


CHAPTER  II 


STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

First  Movement:  Durchaus  fantastisch  und 
leidenschaf tlich  vorzutragen 


A 

The  principal  theme  (a)  is  a  conjunct  sentence  containing  two 
parallel  phrases.  Each  phrase  descends  stepwise,  then  ascends  halfway 
toward  the  initial  starting  point.  A  rolling  figure  on  the  dominant  in 
the  left  hand  introduces  the  thematic  material  which  enters  on  the 
submediant  in  bar  2.  It  soars  majestically  in  a  long  sustained  line, 
contrasting  with  the  whirlpool  effect  of  the  accompaniment.  The  second 
phrase  ends  with  a  cadence  in  bars  18-19  (V^/V-V).  The  key  of  the 
movement  is  C  major  although  this  tonality  is  not  clearly  defined;  in 
fact,  the  tonic  chord  of  C  major  is  not  used  in  root  position  until  the 
last  page  of  the  first  movement. 

Following  the  initial  statement  (fortissimo)  there  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  theme  in  diminution  (piano)  beginning  in  bar  19.  The 
texture  of  this  extension  is  rich,  created  partly  by  trills  in  inner 
voices  (24-27),  the  sixteenth-note  figure  in  the  left  hand,  and  added 
harmony  in  the  right  hand.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  second  theme 
(b)  in  the  alto  in  bars  33-40  but  this  new  theme  is  not  established 
until  much  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  B  section  (128a).  The  strength 
and  passion  of  this  passage  dissolves  quickly  into  a  dreamy,  quiet 
section  set  into  a  higher  register  of  the  piano  beginning  in  bar  41. 

Here,  the  theme  is  doubled  two  octaves  lower  by  the  accompanying  figure, 
followed  by  a  syncopated  statement  in  the  alto  (47-48).  The  succeeding 
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transition  (ending  bar  61)  contains  the  first  four  notes  of  the  theme 
in  retrograde. 

Example  3. 


1  ill 

gsgL 

mfff 

The  third  thematic  statement  of  a  (61)  is  in  the  subdominant,  F  major. 
The  accompanying  figure  is  in  eighth  notes  instead  of  sixteenths  as 
before.  The  ensuing  transition,  a  series  of  cadent ial  phrases,  begins 
abruptly  in  D  major  followed  by  cadences  in  G  minor  (87),  C  minor  (90), 
and  B^3  major  (92).  The  syncopated  rhythm  of  these  phrases  has  a  pro¬ 
pelling  effect  created  by  the  rhythmic  tension.  The  theme  reappears  in 
the  original  key  in  bar  97.  The  next  transition  (beginning  bar  105) 
has  a  broken  octave,  syncopated  figure  in  the  left  hand  ascending  to 
bar  114,  then  descending  to  bar  119  where  the  theme  returns.  This 
transition  provides  fiercely  mounting  tension  for  the  restatement  of 
the  theme.  For  the  first  time  the  tonic  is  stressed,  by  means  of  a 
pedal  bass  (119-128);  but  the  tonic  chord  is  still  absent.  Again,  the 
theme  is  in  diminution  with  the  original,  active  sixteenth-note 
accompaniment.  A  free-rhythm  scale  passage  bridges  the  end  of  the  A 
section  to  B  and  introduces  the  key  of  the  tonic  minor. 

B 

Theme  b  which  was  introduced  in  the  A  section  (33-41),  is 
now  stated  in  its  complete  form.  It  consists  of  two  four-bar  phrases. 
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the  second  sequential  to  the  first.  A  four-bar  cadent ial  extension 
(136-140)  follows  the  second  phrase.  A  statement  of  the  theme  with 
varied  accompaniment  (140-148)  is  followed  by  a  second  variation  with 
alternating  octaves  in  the  theme,  leading  abruptly  into  a  chromatic 
ascending  passage.  The  quotation  from  An  die  feme  Geliebte  (Ex.  2) 
makes  its  first  appearance,  somewhat  varied,  in  bars  156-160,  and  is 
not  stated  in  its  original  form  until  the  end  of  the  movement  (295). 
Again,  Schumann  uses  the  sweeping  chromatic  ascending  scale  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  transition  (165-169).  The  staccato  notes  in  soprano  and  bass 
outline  the  harmonic  structure  in  C  minor.  Theme  b  returns  in  bar  173 
with  a  continuation  of  the  sixteenth-note  activity  of  the  transition. 

An  unexpected  modulation  to  major  in  bar  181  leads  to  an  interpola¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  which  recalls  theme  a.  The  transition  starting  in 
bar  194  makes  use  of  the  interval  of  the  perfect  fourth,  probably 
derived  from  the  anacrusis  of  theme  b.  Again,  the  a  theme  motif 
appears,  now  in  retrograde  in  bar  203  (Ex.  4)  followed  by  the  final 
statement  (within  the  B  section)  of  the  b  theme. 

Example  4. 


This  forceful,  dramatic  passage  in  C  minor  is  emphasized  by  a  repeated 


cadential  phrase  in  bars  215-224,  concluding  the  episode. 
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A2 

The  restatement  of  A  is  similar  in  structure  to  its  first 
appearance,  condensed  to  71  bars  from  the  original  118.  The  order  of 

themes  and  transitions  is  almost  identical  to  that  used  in  the  A  section 

1  b 

(see  Chart  I,  p.  5).  Theme  a  reappears  in  major,  as  does  theme  b 

3 

(229  ).  The  following  themes  and  transitions,  up  to  bar  286,  reappear 
one  tone  below  their  original  statements.  The  final  statement  of  a 

4 

(286  )  firmly  establishes  the  tonic  key,  C  major.  A  cadential  extension 
follows  (295)  containing  the  unvaried  quotation  from  Beethoven’s 
An  die  feme  Geliebte. 
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CHART  II 

Structural  Analysis  of  Second  Movement 


Ternary  Form 


Bar 

Key  area 


A 

a  b 

(xyx)* 

1  22  40 

E  P+  E*+  E*+ 


trans. 


1 


58  66  74 


(xyx) 

914 

E*+ 


B 

c 

Bar  114 

Key  area  A^f 


c  trans.  b  trans. 

131  141  157  177 


A2 

a 

b 

coda 

Bar 

(xyx) 

193 

214 

232-260 

Key  area 

Ep+ 

Ep+ 

E*+ 

*xyx  represents  a  ternary  structure  within  theme  a. 
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Second  Movement:  Massig 

Durchaus  energisch 


A 

Theme  a  of  this  march-like  movement  is  in  ternary  structure 
(xyx) ;  the  first  section  (x)  contains  two  four-bar  phrases,  the  second 
modulating  to  the  dominant.  This  is  followed  by  digressive  material 
(y)  in  the  tonic  and  a  return  to  x  (17-22),  modified  to  provide  a  link 
to  theme  b.  The  theme  is  broad  and  powerful,  similar  in  that  respect 
to  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  opening  chords  in 
the  left  hand  span  two  octaves,  providing  grand  sonorities  for  the 
majestic  character  of  the  theme.  Schumann’s  fascination  with  the 
dotted  rhythm  n  is  apparent  as  it  gradually  permeates  theme  a,  as 
well  as  subsequent  themes  and  transitions.  The  extension  (17-22)  is  a 
dissolution  of  the  theme  using  the  dotted  rhythm.  The  same  rhythmic 
figure  accompanies  theme  b  (beginning  bar  22).  Theme  b  begins  in  the 
alto  and  is  imitated  in  bass  and  tenor  (22-26).  The  perfect  fourth,  a 
favored  interval  in  the  first  movement,  is  also  found  here  at  the 


beginning  of  theme  b. 
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Example  5. 


Theme  b  has  a  narrow  range  and  moves  stepwise  in  the  first  four-bar 
phrase.  In  bar  26  it  dissolves  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  end  of 
theme  a  into  fragmented  units  of  X"3  .  During  this  passage  the  hands 

move  in  contrary  motion  and,  at  one  point  (34-39),  meet,  overlap,  cross 
and  then  return.  The  overlap  (37-38)  is  a  unison  doubling. 

Example  6. 


The  syncopated,  imitative  writing  in  this  part  unfolds  into  a  second 
statement  of  b  (40-58),  which  is  a  modification  of  the  initial  state' 
ment.  Beginning  in  bar  41  the  melodic  material  in  the  alto  ascends 
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sequentially  leading  to  the  introduction  of  a  melody  derived  from  the 
intervallic  expansion  which  has  occurred  in  (Ex.  7). 

Example  7. 


r — nr 


There  is  imitation  at  the  fourth  in  bass  and  tenor  starting  in  bar  52. 
The  accompanying  rhythmic  figure  contains  melodic  fragments  from  theme 
b.  This  passage  leads  to  two  statements  of  b  a  fourth  apart  (beginning 
bar  58).  The  transition  that  follows  offers  a  slight  rhythmic  change  - 
the  persistent  X3  has  become  Z'  ¥  £  ,  illustrating  Schumann’s  demands 

for  precise  rhythmic  articulation.  The  transition  consists  of  many 
two-note  groups,  again  written  in  a  linear,  imitative  fashion.  Theme  a 
returns,  rhythmically  altered  (beginning  in  bar  91),  but  proceeds  with 
an  exact  repetition  of  a  in  the  tonic,  E^  major. 

B 

Theme  c  is  introduced  Etwas  langsamer  in  the  subdominant  key 
of  A^major.  This  theme  resembles  theme  b;  it  has  a  narrow  range,  is 
stated  in  the  alto,  and  has  a  similar  accompaniment.  The  entire 
passage  to  bar  157  is  syncopated,  caused  by  a  rest  on  the  first  beat  of 
the  first  bar  of  each  section  (114,  122,  131,  141).  The  theme  contains 
two  phrases,  each  repeated.  A  motive  from  c  (beginning  bar  131)  leads 
to  a  playful  transition  containing  a  four-note  descending  passage 
probably  derived  from  theme  a  of  the  first  movement  (Ex.  8). 
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Example  8, 


^  * 


“£a  » 


Theme  b  returns  in  full  (157-177).  This  is  its  only  statement  within 
the  B  section.  The  succeeding  transition  resembles  the  one  in  the  A 
section  (74-91)  only  it  is  stated  one  tone  lower.  The  persistent 
rhythm  continues  through  the  ascending  scale  passage  (189-192) 

which  leads  to  the  return  of  the  A  section. 

A2 

The  restatement  of  A  contains  the  a  and  b  themes  in  the 
original  key  of  major.  There  follows  a  coda  of  formidable  difficulty 
for  the  pianist  (beginning  bar  232).  This  passage  maintains  the 
rhythmic  pattern  established  early  in  the  movement  ¥  .  The 

melody  is  in  eighth  notes  in  the  upper  part  and  is  probably  derived 
from  theme  b  of  this  movement  (Ex.  9a)  with  the  characteristic  rising 
fourth.  This  interval  appears  also  in  the  lower  voice  throughout  the 
coda  but  beginning  in  bar  240  (Ex.  9c)  it  is  emphasized  by  use  of 


accents . 
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Example  9. 


(a)  Theme  b  opening 


(b)  Coda  opening 


Viel  beweifter 
®  —  •  Motto  piu  mosso 


♦  ;  jioiio  piu  mono 

iNHiM 


ST.  /  V, 


h^7; 


‘iiix  ‘ficjx.  iix  Hia 


(c)  Coda  (240-241) 


The  four-bar  repeating  phrases  (maintained  to  bar  248)  recall  the 
structure  of  theme  a.  An  ascending  sequential  passage  leads  to  the 
final  statement  of  the  coda’s  motivic  melody  (beginning  bar  252)  which 
is  stated  emphatically  in  double  octaves. 
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CHART  III 

Structural  Analysis  of  Third  Movement 

Parallel  Binary  Form 


A 


Introduction 

a  b 

Introduction 
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Third  Movement:  Langsam  getragen.  Durchaus  leise  zu  halten 


A 


A  four-bar  arpeggio  figure  re-establishes  the  C  major  tonality 


of  the  first  movement  and  introduces  theme  a  (5-14).  This  introduction 
foreshadows  a  similar  passage  in  Schumann’s  song,  Waldegesprach ,  from 
Liederkreis  Opus  39  (Ex.  10b).  The  modulation  from  tonic  to  flat 
submediant  in  Waldegesprach  parallels  a  great  many  of  the  key  changes 
involving  the  same  motive  in  the  third  movement  of  the  Phantasie 
(Ex.  10a) . 

Example  10. 


(a) 


Langsam  getragen.  Durchweg  leine  xu  halten  M.  M.  J-zto 
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(b) 


Theme  a  is  lyrical  and  sustained,  stated  in  the  alto  in  a  manner  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  statement  of  theme  b  of  the  second  movement.  Theme  b  of  the 
third  movement  is  improvisational  in  character  and  consists  of  a  free 
falling  scale  that  meshes  with  the  left  hand  broken  triad  figure. 
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Example  11. 


Theme  b  contains  two  four-bar  phrases,  the  second  a  sequence  of  the 
first.  A  bridge  passage  (25-29)  introduces  the  tonality  of  A^major  by 
means  of  the  recurrence  of  the  opening  four-bar  introduction.  Theme  c 
is  heard  in  part,  interrupted  by  two  bars  of  the  introduction.  The 
theme  continues  and  is  again  interrupted  by  the  music  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  Theme  c  is  now  stated  at  greater  length  to  bar  52  where  a  modifi¬ 
cation  occurs  —  the  voicing  and  rhythm  of  theme  c  continue  as  before, 
but  the  melody  itself  is  an  augmentation  of  the  descending  scale  figure 
of  theme  b. 

Example  12. 

(a)  Theme  b 
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(b)  Theme  c 


Imitation  occurs  in  the  left  hand  (52-59).  A  motivic  modification  of 
the  theme  unfolds  over  a  dominant  pedal  (60-71)  and  the  section  concludes 
with  a  four-bar  cadent ial  extension,  which  reappears  later  in  the 
movement. 

A1 

Bars  72-122  contain  the  same  sequence  of  themes  as  that  found 
in  section  A  (15-71)  with  differing  tonality.  The  principal  tonalities 
in  this  section  are  D  minor,  major,  and  C  major.  Beginning  in  bar 
122  a  return  of  the  introductory  figure  which  accompanies  the  final 
statement  of  theme  c  appears,  first  in  the  soprano  and  then  in  the  tenor 
(127-130).  The  coda  grows  from  the  arpeggio  figure  based  on  the 
progressions:  C  major  V/ii,  N,  ,  I  (130-134)  followed  by  V^/V,  V^, 

g 

V^,  I  (134-142)  leading  to  tonic  reiteration  and  a  plagal  extension. 

The  harmonic  progressions  themselves  are  not  unusual  but  the  manner  in 
which  Schumann  envelopes  them  in  sonorous  broken  chords  creates  an 
effective  and  moving  conclusion. 
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Comment 


On  the  whole,  it  looks  as  if  the  Sonata  had  run  its  course. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  we  cannot  repeat  the  same 
forms  for  centuries. ^ 

-  Robert  Schumann 

trans.  Paul  Rosenfeld 

The  Phantasie  represents  elements  of  both  classical  and 
romantic  styles.  By  changing  the  title  from  Grand  Sonata  to  Phantasie, 
Schumann  implied  a  composition  with  greater  freedom  of  structure, 
tonality,  and  thematic  relationships.  There  are  three  sectionalized 
movements,  with  the  order  changed  from  the  usual  fast-slow-fast  of  the 
Classical  Sonata  to  fast-fast-slow.  Advanced  concepts  of  tonal  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  Romantic  era  contributed  to  dissolution  of  sonata  form. 

In  the  first  movement  the  all  important  tonic-dominant  relationship  of 
the  sonata  is  replaced  by  tonic-subdominant.  Distantly  related  keys 
are  juxtaposed  and  tonality  is  often  veiled.  The  former  emphasis  on 
formal  structure  is  now  replaced  by  an  emphasis  on  sonority.  Develop¬ 
ment  sections  are  replaced  by  episodes. 

Unifying  factors  are  the  interrelationships  of  themes  and 
transitions  within  each  movement.  The  predominant  structure  of  almost 
all  themes  and  transitions  is  sequential. 

Schumann’s  music  is  permeated  with  literary,  emotional,  and 
musical  references.  The  opening  four  bars  of  the  third  movement  remind 
one  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  Opus  27,  No.  2,  first  movement,  and  the 

^The  Classical  Style,  Charles  Rosen  (W.W.  Norton  &  Co.  Inc. ,  N.Y. : 

1971)  p.  450. 
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recurrence  of  those  four  bars  in  the  Phantasie  again  provide  a  gentle, 
spiritual  reminder  of  Beethoven. 

The  often  rapid  succession  of  tonal  centers  presents  a  color- 
istic  string  of  sonorities  that  foreshadows  the  harmonic  vocabulary  of 
Debussy.  The  third  movement  of  the  Phantasie  contains  many  transitions 
with  little  or  no  preparation  between  the  tonic  and  sixth,  or  flat 
sixth  (29-30,  35-36,  39-40,  86-87,  96-97).  Fluctuating  tempos  suggest 
improvisatory  flights  of  fancy  that  change  direction  at  will.  Frequently 
the  ingenious  manipulation  of  rhythm  accompanies  a  tempo  change. 
Syncopation  is  used  to  propel  the  following  passage  forward  by  creating 
rhythmic  tension. 

Example  13. 


— -  -fr  d—J—J 

,4  "r  r  r 

?■  ??  p  r 

nr  r  'T 

- 1 — B — T 4  J 

"  '  j  J  hJ 

J  J  jti  ^ 
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In  free  fantasy,  the  highest  unites  in  music,  which  we 
certainly  miss  in  pieces  of  strict  composition  -  the  law 
of  measure  with  alternating  lyrical  free  meters.  Poetry  did 
it  in  Jean  Paul’s  polymeters  and  in  the  old  choruses: 
unrestraint  is  always  more  ingenious  and  spirited  than 
restraint . 6 


-  Robert  Schumann 


^ Thomas  Alan  Brown,  "The  Aesthetics  of  Robert  Schumann  in  Relation  to 
his  Piano  Music"  (Ph.D.  Dissertation,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1965), 

p.  82. 


CHAPTER  III 


SOME  PIANISTIC  ELEMENTS 


Although  the  work  is  not  cyclical,  the  opening  impassioned, 
agitated  theme  and  the  majestic  middle  movement  unfold  into  the  serene 
sublimity  of  the  third  movement  (Ex.  14) . 

Example  14. 


(a)  First  movement  (1-21) 
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(b)  Second  movement  (1-18) 


Mafiig.  Durrhaus energisch  — 


(c)  Third  movement  (1-10) 
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Syncopated  and  dotted  rhythms  became  almost  an  obsession  with 
Schumann  and  can  be  found  throughout  his  piano  music.  Papillons  Opus  2 
ends  with  the  first  movement  syncopated  in  the  right  hand  while  the 
accompanying  left  hand  figure  remains  rhythmically  unaltered  (Ex.  15). 
Example  15. 

Papillons  Opus  2  (last  movement) 


Syncopation  pervades  the  first  two  movements  of  the  Phantasie  and 
provides  impetus  for  most  of  the  transitions  (First  movement,  bars 
54-57,  82-96,  105-118,  245-249,  274-285).  Dotted  rhythm  permeates  the 
second  movement  which  culminates  in  a  coda  of  formidable  difficulty. 
Foreshadowed  in  Schumann’s  Sonata  Opus  11,  this  coda  consists  of 
contrary  motion  leaps  up  to  one  and  a  half  octaves  at  the  tempo  indica¬ 
tion  Viel  bewegter.  The  final  statement  of  the  coda  melody  is  in  double 


octaves,  which  increases  the  leaps. 
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Example  16. 


Second  movement  (coda) 
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The  opening  chords  in  the  second  movement  span  two  octaves 
in  the  left  hand  (Ex.  146) ;  the  progression  appears  later  with  the  root 
of  each  chord  following  after  the  chord  is  struck  (91-96).  This  is  a 
notable  example  of  his  use  of  wide  registration  in  his  piano  writing. 
Example  17. 

Second  movement  (91-96) 


There  are  further  examples  of  this  in  the  third  movement  (Ex.-  18) . 
This  passage  begins  with  the  hands  almost  four  octaves  apart. 
Example  18. 

Third  movement  (15-21) 


More  often,  however,  his  pianistic  writing  characteristically  remains 
in  the  middle  register  with  the  hands  playing  fairly  close  together. 

The  continuously  rich  and  full  texture  of  the  first  movement 
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is  achieved  by  constantly  moving  parts,  sustained  trills  and  chords. 
Density  in  chordal  sections  is  achieved  by  using  as  many  as  eleven 
notes  in  a  chord.  These  chords  are  either  to  be  rolled  (see  Ex.  14b) 
or  played  in  two  hand  groups  (Ex.  19). 

Example  19. 

Third  movement  (68) 


Melodic  material  appears  at  some  time  in  every  voice;  for  example,  a 
melody  may  be  stated  in  the  soprano,  then  echoed  in  the  alto  (41-48) 


‘SaX  <Bat 
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A  melody  is  often  doubled  at  the  octave,  surrounding  inner  voice  move¬ 
ment  (233-235) .  Chromaticism  contributes  to  a  full  texture  and  is  used 
in  many  of  the  sequential  transitions.  Similar  fingering  patterns  can 
be  used  in  most  of  these  transitions. 

New  tonal  relationships  extend  the  color  palette.  The  performer 
should  perhaps  make  use  of  rubato  to  prepare  certain  unexpected 
harmonies;  a  slight  hesitation  before  a  harmonic  change  can  effect  this 
(see  Ex.  14c).  On  the  other  hand,  an  ascending  passage  such  as  that 
found  in  the  first  movement  (53-58)  could  perhaps  move  forward  in  tempo 
owing  to  the  insistently  ascending  melodic  line,  accents  on  off  beats, 
and  tension  caused  by  implied  restless  modulations. 

Example  21. 

First  movement  (53-58) 


Variety  is  achieved  by  restatements  of  themes  and  transitions 

2 

in  other  key  areas.  For  instance,  the  return  of  A  (224a)  in  the  first 
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movement  begins  a  semitone  lower  than  in  the  original  statement;  it  is 
then  transposed  one  tone  lower  for  the  remainder  of  the  movement. 
Example  22. 


First  movement  (224a-236) 


In  this  work  Schumann  uses  a  variety  of  articulations;  among 
them  are  staccato,  slurred  staccato,  accents,  legato  and  combinations  of 
these.  Legato  and  staccato  articulations  are  combined  in  the  first 
movement  (Ex.  23a),  as  are  slurs  and  staccato  markings  (Ex.  23b). 
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Example  23. 


(a)  First  movement  (165-173) 


(b)  First  movement  (301-302) 


Accents  are  used  in  some  syncopated  passages  (248-249)  especially  to 
give  poignancy  and  drama  to  passages  as  shown  by  Ex.  24(a).  The  use  of 
slurs  in  conjunction  with  rests  (74-90)  appears  later  in  the  movement 
along  with  a  contrasting  staccato  section  (Ex.  24b). 
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Example  24. 


(a)  First  movement  (208-214) 


(b)  First  movement  (195-202) 


The  opening  of  the  Phantasie  exemplifies  Schumann’s  legato  writing  with 
its  sustained  melodic  line  above  an  Alberti  bass  accompaniment.  The 
romantic  composer’s  re-construction  of  the  Alberti  bass  now  spanned 
over  a  greater  range  than  the  rococo  and  early  classical  composer’s 
use  of  that  type  of  accompaniment. 

A  very  wide  range  of  dynamics  is  found  within  the  work.  Mood 
changes  are  often  rapid  and  impulsive,  paralleled  by  sudden  dynamic 
changes  (Ex.  25) . 
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Example  25. 


First  movement  (266-280) 


*  tempo  31.9  JLff  ,,  A7* 


*&*  *  ‘fc)^  <£&  # 


There  is  much  use  of  sforzando  throughout,  especially  in  the  louder 
passages.  The  last  movement,  in  particular,  requires  subtle  dynamic 
variety  in  the  p  and  pp  sections.  Ex.  26  illustrates  separate  dynamic 
modifications  for  each  hand. 

Example  26. 
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Having  discussed  the  structural  analysis  and  background  of 
the  work,  we  must  consider  Schumann’s  romantic  conception  of  self 
expression.  His  personal  life,  particularly  frustration  caused  by 
Clara’s  father,  influenced  the  nature  of  the  work.  "You  can  understand 
it  only  if  you  imagine  the  state  of  my  feelings  in  that  unhappy  summer 
when  I  resigned  myself  to  losing  you. (Schumann)  The  pianistic 
writing  reveals  passages  that  explode  with  passion,  tenderness,  youthful 
zeal  and  elan.  The  second  movement  seems  proud,  stubborn  and  determined. 
Perhaps  the  insistent  dotted  rhythm  parallels  Schumann's  determination  to 
win  Clara.  The  nature  of  the  pianistic  writing  in  the  third  movement 
evokes  intimacy  and  loving  dedication. 


Quoted  in  Schauffler,  p, 


312. 
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APPENDIX  A: 


Piano  Score  of  PHANTASIE,  Opus  17  of  Robert  Schumann 
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APPENDIX  B 


PROGRAM  OF  PIANO  RECITAL 


LORNA  PATERSON 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

of 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


presents 

LORNA  PATERSON 

pianist 


Friday,  April  22,  1977  at  8:00  p.m. 
Room  1-23,  Fine  Arts  Building 


Suite,  Opus  14  (1916)  .  Bela  Bartok 

Allegretto  (1881-1945) 

Scherzo 

Allegro  molto 

Sostenuto 

Triana  from  "Iberia"  (1906-1909) .  Isaac  Albeniz 

(1860-1909) 

Sonata  in  E  major,  Opus  109  (1820)  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo  (1770-1827) 

Prestissimo 


Gesangvoll,  mit  innigster  Empfindung 


INTERMISSION 


Phantasie  in  C  major,  Opus  17  (1836) . Robert  Schumann 

Durchaus  phantastisch  und  leidenschaftlich  vorzutragen  (1810-1856) 

Massig.  Durchaus  energisch 

Langsam  getragen.  Durchweg  leise  zu  halten 


Motto:  Durch  alle  Tone  tonet 
Im  bunten  Erdentraum 
Ein  leiser  Ton  gezogen 
Fur  den,  der  heimlich  lauschet. 

Fr.  Schlegel 


Through  all  the  tones 
Here  on  this  earth  dream 
There  is  one  tone  of  silence 
For  him  who  wishes  to  hear. 


This  recital  is  presented  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master 
of  Music  degree  for  Miss  Paterson. 
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